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CLERMONT HERBERT ; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


I believe Miss you walk every morning. Yessir. Is 
it for health or amusement? Both, replied she. Then 
nature has power to please in your eyes. Eloisa looked 
at him:—In whose has she not that power sir? said she. 
In few of your sex, replied he. Yours you mean, said she, 
for was it not for the dew, scarcely a girl I know but would 
be delighted with walkin ng in the morning. And why do 
you not fear it ? said he. 1 do not know indeed, replied she, 
but I am so delighted with all I see and hear, that I never 
think of the dew until it wets my feet. You feel ere you 
think, replied Clermont. She laughed.—Iam obliged to 
do that, said she. But do-you not fear insult from the rude 
boys? No sir, they pass me either in silence or with a 
politeness that is natural to them, bid me good morning as 
voudid. How far do you usu: ally walk Miss? Frequently 
two miles sir. That isalong walk foralady. Ido not 
find itso, for Lam scarcely ever so fatigued, but half an 
hour passed in the wood and a drink of milk can refresh 
me. ‘Thus their acquaintance commenced and gradually 
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improved into intimacy, for love was the foundation, but 
esteem foliowed. They now borrowed books of each oth- 
er, and by that means he learned her name was Eloisa, but 
no more. ‘They met every morning by chante, but part- 
ed at the corner of Arch and Sixth street by consent; nor 
could all his enquiry lead to a discovery of who she was, 
though one of heradmirers boarded im the same house with 
him, but delicacy forbad his mentioning her, and‘the other 
Was silent on the same principle 

Further acquaintance gave Eloisa courage, ane she 
ventured to show him all her favourite retreats, which they 
visited together: the burying-ground on the.western bank 
of the Schuylkill delighted Clermont, its situation and 
the silence that reigned around, soothed his soul to subli- 
mity, while passion presented his charming guide who had 
fed him to it, in all her beauty, aud his muse dictated the 
following lines as the feclings of his heart.— 


Let those who ne‘er partook the bliss, 
Despise the raptures of a kiss, 
And court the sensual }: ys; 
While coarser thoughts awake desire, 
And kindle every brutal fire, 
Taat burns and quickly cloys. 
Be mine the mutual ktss, sincere, 
Where no lewd passions have a share, 
But simple ;leasure warms, 
Then from Eloisa‘s ceral ip, 
Let me the embrosiol nectar sip, 
Extatic with its charms. 


Coming home, this he put into his pocket, and his wash- 
er woman afterwards gave it to Sarah Wilson from I state 
it. Clermont determined to take a view of this his favor- 
iie retreat, and passed every hour he had to spare, in per- 
fecting the dra ving which he designed as a present for his 
mother. “Phe upper ferry andthe wood adjoining it next 
cropleyed his pencil, but it was long before he finished them 
both. 

Who, Clermont, said Mr. Pemberton, is that female fi- 
cure that presents itself in so many diferent parts of thy 
pictures, and under such various characters? Here she isa 
shepherdess, on that bank she appears as Stern describes 
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Maria of Moulines, and in this weod she is Diana, while on 
that tomb she presents the figure of Hope pointing to the 
skies, and at the entrance of that cave she is Cecilia 
soothing the tumultuous passions to peace ; but on that hill 
in the temple, she is the genius of happiness, and this fig- 
ure bending at her feet has so much of thee in it that I 
think it is thyself. Yes said Eliza, and that is thy divini- 
ty or lam much mistaken. Do you know any lady that 
resembles her? said Clermont. No, replied Elia. Then 
why do you think there is an original for the figure? Why 
I do not know, only it is strange thee should always draw 
one face. ‘That is for want of fancy to vary the features 
and character. Thee deficient in genius! said Sarah, no 
no: art thee not a musician, painter and poet? Neither Miss 
said Clermont, I can only smatter in twoof these sciences, 
and the third I disclaim entirely. ‘hen whose are these 
lines? said Eliza producing the verses, these were found 
in thy pocket, and given to us; now as thee is no poet, 
why we may read them, for they can be but acopy. Eli- 
za, said Ciermont warmly, be so good as to give me the pa- 

per: she instantly relinquished it. ‘That 1s a geod girl, 

have you read them? she blushed,—I did not think they 
were of consequence when I did, though no eye but Sarah’s 
and mine has seen it. Clermont bit his lip: this conver. 

sation set him once more to an investigation of his heart, 

but not as with Isabejla did that heart beat free. Pru- 

dence had fled, and in its place he found th: arrow rank- 

ling in a wound that was deeper than he was aware of, 


And too late did he find, 

Her worth and her image impress‘don his mind, 
And love planted deep in his heart ; 

Sbe was gentle and generous, sincere and poliie, 
Every feeling her eges still express'd, 

lie gaz‘d without fear. for he thought not of love, 
Till he felt the sharp paia in his breast. 





The three following motnings were rainy, therefore 
Clermont was obliged to stay at home, and he amused 
himself by giving the last touches to his drawings which 
were to be sent to England in the Fail, and he then deter- 
mined to request his mother to absolve him from his pro- 
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mise of not marrying an American girl. For Oh! Anna- 
bella, said he in one of his letters to his sister, this incog- 
nita is fascination itself; so mild, modest and sincere, yet 
a violent storm of thunder and lightning, which is peculiar 
to this climate in warm weather, and which would have in- 
timidated many of my sex, only served asa souree of re- 
flection for her on the beneficence of Providence to its} poor 
dependent creatures, in thus purifying the atmosphere at 
this warm season and preserving their health: yet is it not 
singular that I cannot discover who and what her family 
are? “Phat she is no votary of pleasure I am convinced, 
for I have visiied every scene of amusement, and yet have 
seen her in none of them. Nor can I trace her residence, 
unless | foliow her, and that is a meanness I will never be 
guilty of, anxiously as I wish to know who or what she 
1S. 


TEA TRAY REVIEW, NO. 6. 


“\ Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra.”’ VIRGIL. 


Havine reviewed the principal male writers for the Re- 
gale, itn Ww occoines my duty, and one which I most cheer- 
fuuy perform, to turn my attention to the literature of the 
ladies. In doing this, although personal feeling, and the 
formal politeness due to the sex, might induce me to pass 
lightly over their faults, and to dwell only on their chief 
exceilencies; yet the paramount consideration of impartial 
criticism, acknowledges no restraint but truth,—no mo- 
tive but justice. Sexual distinctions are either entirely 
done away, or, ifadmitted into thought, they serve only to 
mitigate the ngor of punishment, inasmuch as the expec- 
tation of relative capacity, may be qualified and proportion- 
ed, to their respective talents. 

‘Vie address of ‘ Ciara to Gnomon,” although destitute 
of Ro ’s flippancy of phrase, and the musical jingle of 
C+ cilia, has as much poetical merit, as the best pieces of 
either of those ladies, Clara appeai's to be under the gui- 
dance of rational thought;—- osaand Cecilia are mere vo- 
tarics at the tempie of fictitious feeling. Rosa has little 
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or no diversity in subject: —she gives us the same thing 
over and over again, tricked out in all the frippery of fash- 
ion, from dishabille to full dress. The subjects of Ceci- 
lia it is true, are more various, but then it is evidently the 
‘‘ variety of pain: and it is an observation which will stand 
the test of time, that the sympathies of our nature are so 
strong, that it can never afford gi to read, what it af- 
forded pain to write. 

‘« The Tomb of Alfred” by “Riaa, is certainly a very 
pathetic little poem, and may boast a combination of words, 
inferior in classical purity and elegance, to but few in the 
English language ;—and I am happy also to observe ii it, 
an exception to my general remark, of deficiency in point 
of snbject.—From this piece, it is evident chat Rosa is ca- 
pable of much higher and bolder flights of genius, than 
most of those with which she has regaled us:—her mind 
is stored with an inexhaustible fund ot brilliant and lively 
conception, but she rejects all, for the pining, whining cunt 
of imaginary grief. But perh: aps my ideas, respecting her 
composition, will be more perfectly elucidated, b: the fol- 
Jowing extract from a letter of a literary friend upon this 


subject, in which I most heartily concur. “i have seen-. 


in this lady’s productions, many faults, blended with many 
beauties. Our favourite Rose-bush has limbs that must 
be lopped off; did we regard it less, it might die unnotic- 
ed. Notwithstanding the happy ease of versification, aod 
harmonious flow of words, still we rise from the perusal 
of Rosa’s communications, confident that something is 
wanting. At this feast of intellect, we have music in abun- 
dance, dut the great master spirit is not there. Yet ‘‘ ever 
and anon,” is he graciously pleased to show his irradiating 
countenance through the cloud of words. He troubles the 
waters of Helicon, and there is a healing virtue in them.” 
With these observations, ‘I bid adieu to the Queen of 
Song,”’ and turn my attention to the nymphs of her house- 
hold. 

As I have already remarked in the commencement of 
this Critique, the Address of Clara to Gnomon, is a piece 
of distinguished literary merit: worthy the lady who wrote 
it—worthy the venerable gentleman to whom it was iiscrib- 
ed :——without appearing to aim at any thing more, than the 
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bare expression of undisguised feeling, this little effusion 
possesses all the soul and sublimity of refined sentiment: 
and IT most unequivocally aver, that I attacha higher value 
to a tribute of that kind, than to all the pining love tales, 
andlong drawn complimentary rhapsodies ever written sin¢c 
the flood. ’Tis vile, ’tis abominable !—that mankind in- 
stead of attempting the improvement of each other, should 
thus pride themselves upon a brazen. faced exhibition of 
their own folly. That they should throw away the wealth, 

dignity, and true nobility of the mind, for the fatse glitter, 

the delusive flattery, the visionary glory of affectation and 
bombast. 

A iew words to Cecilia, and I have done.—My dear 
madam, think mcre and write less, and you will both think 
and write better. It is utterly impossible for you to scrib- 
ble so much, as I have been informed you do, without in 
some way neglecting either the matter or the manner:— 
and for Heaven’s sake give us no more of your sorrowful 
ditties! You are naturaliy airy and animated, and we should 
as soon expect the groans of inquisitorial despotism from 
the mansions of mirth. And further be assured by me, 
that inasmuch as you constrain feeling, you destroy po- 
etry. 

ATTICUS. 


OF THE CELEBRATED WALTER SCOTT. 


From ‘§ Letters from Edinbureh,” in the North American 
Review. 


I should think there was no man in this profane world, 
so often asked after as Walter Scott, and no traveller ever 
lands in sweet Edinburgh, without enquiring where he can 
be seen? Inasmall, dark room where one of the Courts 
of Sessions is held, there is to be seen every morning in 
term time, sitting at a little table and keeping the records 
of the Court, a stout broad shouldered, brawny and some- 
what fleshy man—with light hair, light complexion, eyes 
between a blue and a grey, thick nose, round fat face, rath- 
er sleepy expression, covered with a ragged black gown, 
his lame leg stuck under the table, the other sprawling out 
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m sucha manner as no leg, lame or not lame ought to be. 
Such a man forsooth! as one might swear Heaven had 
marked out—as an honest good natured soul, though rath- 

er stupid, ‘withal « most loyal subject, fit to guzzle port 
and porter, pay taxes and drink ‘God save the Kiag.’ Not 
one poetic line or ray of genius except a very slight kind- 
ling of the eye, to redeem the immortal burst of the author 
of the Lay of the Last Minstrel from the staring, thought- 
less besotted multitude. Mr. Scott is now about 45 years 
old, descended from rather an obscure family in Lothian, 
and when young, he says that the old men used to take 
him up on their knees, call him lth Watty, and teil 
him border stories and legendary tales, while his brothers 
were gone to work; a privilege which his lameness gave 
him.--Some of those philosophers, who are in the habit of 
making a ‘ moral’ to all their fables, may very possibly find 
out the world has gained another great poet, because Wal- 
ter Scott was born with one leg shorter than the other. It 
may be so-— Walter Scott was married some ‘ime since to 
a Guernsey lady, an illegitimate daughter of the late duke 
of Devonshire, with whom he is said to have received 10, 
0004. ‘The lady was born in Guernsey and speaks villain- | 
ous broken English. Among her virtues is that of unspar-. 
ing fury against all unfortunate wretches who criticise ber 
husband’s works; and it is said, that when the review of 
Marmion was published in the Edinburgh Review, she was 
near boxing the editor’s ears, at a dinner where she soon 
happened to meet h m. 

Mr. Scott has also some other blessings, which rarely 
fall to the fortune of a poet. He is the sheriff of a county, 
commits to prison, and hangs with great spirit and quite a 
vulgar dexterity; he 1s moreover clerk of the court before 
mentioned. ‘hese two situations give him 800 or 10007. 
a year; besides he had for Marmion 1000 2 guineas, 2000 
for the Ludy and 3000 for Rokebv ; and he Beas also been 
the editor of several extensive works. 

Though Mr. Scott is exposed to a constant throng of 
pe ople with letters of introduction, his houses of : resort in 
i.dinburgh are not very numerous, and he confin es | -im- 
ii chieflly to some of the choicest of the ministeri:! | par- 

; he is himself zealous to the last pitch for church and 
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king. A disgust with its politics made him leave the E- 
dinburgh Review, in which he has written some pleasant 
articles. Tn his manners he is'very mild and agreeable, 
apparently without any vanity, and the only affectation he 
has, consists in the effort he makes not to appear a poet. 
He has a great deal of humor, and his conversation is prin- 
cipally made up of anecdotes; he is not however, what they 
calleither elegant or brilliant in company, but then he is 
cheerful and never obtrusive; upon the whole one of the 
last persons you would suspect to be Walter Scott. 





MIDNIGHT. 


The spangled curtain of night is suspended over the sleep- 
ing world.—E.very eye is closed, every power of reason 
suspended—and nature hushed in silence seeks repose. 
No sound disturbs the tranquillity around. Happy hour 
let me enjoy thee !—Rest my cares, and let playful fancy 
wander uncontroled through the mazy meanderings of 
imagination! Yes, let memory recal hours of pure unsul- 
lied pleasure, when care dared not show his haggard vis- 
age; but playful joys sported around me, and gave prom. 
ise of years of happiness. Alas! all now are fled :—the be- 
ings that sheltere dmy peaceful hours of youth, have long 
since passed those gates obscured from morta: eyes, and 
now tread the starry pavement of Heaven, receiving the re- 
ward of their virtues, while 1 remain a/one: dread sound! 
alone, how appalling to every social feeling. ‘Thou chillest 
the warm glow of philanthropy anddepressest the soul. O let 
me drive thee from my lacerated bosom as anenemy. No, 
I am not alone! Father of mercy thou deignest to look on 
the meanest of thy creatures, and how can man ever find 
himself alone while his soul acknowledges a God « mnipo- 


tent and omnipresent? 
MENTOR. 


EDGAR AND ELIZA. 


(Continued ) 
Frederic meantime was making such rapid inroads in- 
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to her heart, that she became blind to her own dan- 

r and trusted implicitly that being she ough! to have 
dreaded. Who while he drank large draughts of love, al. 
so acquired confidence, that to whatever proposal he chose 
to make she would not refuse to listen, and perhaps reflect 
on. This point gained, he felt conscious his design must 
succeed, for he well knew 


“ The woman that deliberates is lost.’’ 


Could he but make Eliza his, unshackled by the matrimo- 
nial fetters, he fancied his happiness would be complete ; 
for then he could marry careless of consequences, sure of 
the fidelity of the woman he sincerely loved, he would dis- 
regard the caprices and hauteur of the wife, his parents 
might choose for him, she could enjoy her privileges and 
him his imclinations Ben thought Frederick L. Alas! 
how contrary to his imagination proved the reality. Al- 
though the lovely ill-fated Eliza fell a victim to his snares, 
inan evil hour when irritated by resentment for her moth- 
er’s reproaches, and Kdgar’s unfeeling sarcasms; urged 
and fondiy caressed by the man she loved, that being on 
whose honour and truth she placed umplicit confidence :— 
how could she guard against treachery? No, in an unfor- 
tunate hour while weeping on his bosom, and deploring her 
domestic sorrow, she consented to quit for him her parent- 
al home, and to trust to him alone for happiness. 


(To be continued. } 


INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 


I was once conversing with an officer who had been « 
considerable time on the Northern Frontier. “ I have of- 
ten remarked,” said he, *‘ in the speeches of the Indians, 
a wild sublimity I have never met with elsewhere, An In- 
dian chief once gave mea most animated description of a 
combat he had with some rival chieftain. ‘ The nation to 
which he belonged,” said the savage orator, ** had always 
been at enmity with mine. With the nourishment I re- 
ceived from the bosom of my mother, I imbibed a deadly 
hatred to all his tribe. In traversing a forest’ I met him, 
he sprang upon sre with bis tomahawk ; I cluded the blo:* 
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I rushed upon him in my turn. Never did I fail to con- 

quer. He fell lifeless at my feet; and now, hen has spirit 

meets me on the vvinds, he shuns the paths I tread.” 
ROSA. 


—_—_—_—— 


THE GENTLEMAN’S LOOKING GLASS. 


MADAM, 


Ir is by lot my turn to intrude the events of my life 
upon the world, or at least that part of it that reads the 
Tea Tray. I have now attained the age that enables us to 
look at the early period of life with judgment; and happy 
are they who can retrace those days of enthusiasm, when 
a vivid fancy and the heart glowing with all the finer af. 
fections, anticipates years of delight, years of love; faith, 
tenderness and rapture. Such was the picture my youth. 
ful fancy presented; but oh! how painful was the reverse, 
(namely) reality. Goldsmith speaking of the delightful 
flights of imagination, says, ‘‘ How much more pleasing is 
the dish that fancy serves for us, than the one nature pre- 
pares; for in the first instance, we adapt it to our own 
tastes, but in the second she prepares it as fate directs.” 

My father was in easy circumstances, I knew no care ; 
my education was a» liberal as was then usually given to 
girls; I could read and write tolerably, I could play on ‘he 
splinet a little --sing a littlk—dance a little—and talk a 
great deal. Thus accomplished I grew up, and as I was 
perfect mistress of needle work, and never suffered to be i- 
dle my character was established for industry and accom- 
plishments, ere I knew the value of it. I was naturally 
fond of reading, and when my daily task of needie-work 
was done, I amused myself with my books; and before I 
was eighteen yeats of age my mind was stored with ideas 
of love , dignity , honor and heroism. culled from ev ery no- 
vel in the city libraries. I had suffered and triumphed with 
Pamela—languished and died with Clarissa; —but Sir 
Charles Grandison wound my feelings to enthusiasm: [ 
loved Charlotte Grandison, admired lady L, and Miss By- 
ron, but the high-souled Clementina | almost wo: ‘shipped, 
and took her for my model; toemulate her was my utmost 
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ambition: to jove a Grandison was noble, but to support 
her dignity. and suffer her passion to destroy her health of 
body and peace of mind, rather than infringe the delicacy 
of her sex, was in my opinion the heights of perfection. 
Would I could imitate her, would my heart sigh! but alas 
I had not an opportunity! No Sir Charles appeared, and 
I remained free from /a belle passion till I entered my nine- 
teenth year, when accident introduced me to Charles G. 

He was elegant in person, plain, candid and sincere; his 
mind was ofthe first order and his talents so diversified, 
that [ am of opinion he could have attained perfection in 
every science, would he have used application: he cer- 
tainly was superior to any man I have ever been acquainted 
with, and my heart tuo soon became. conscious of his per- 
fections: yes, madam, I loved ere [ was aware of my 

danger. 

(To be continued. | 


LEVITY. 
A man in New York being brought to give evidence on 
a case, having been called on by the judge to state all he 
knew of the affair, replied —Yes, please your worship, | 
will give you the whole roundof the story straight for- 
wards. 


THE POWERS OF CONSCIENCE, 


A man one night beating his wife, raised an axe proba- 
bly with the intent of murder, but her cries alarmed two 


females who were sitting up with a sick child. One of 


them rushed into the house and grasped the villian by the 
arm, who shrunk appalled at the sight, and fled from the 
house, fancying a spirit had risen from the dead. ‘The hour 
was midnight, the female dressed in white, and through 
fear and fatrgue very pale. Quere. Does not half the 
stories told of ghosts arise from similar circumstances, in- 
creased by imagination? MENTORIA. 








A barber at Portsea has'tthe following curious inscription o- 
ver his door: Chins operated upon without Jaceration or in- 
cision, by Simon Fraser, shaver tothe Philanthropic society. 
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MapaM, 


I send you an unassuming flower from my old fashioned garden 
whic!) happily will occupy so small a space in your Tray as not to be 
very conspicuous. You will perceive that, like those that have pre- 
ceded it, taken from the same soil, it possesees a similarity of form 
with them, but is totally destitute of these gaudy colours that are so ge- 
nerally attractive. It is my intention to transmit to you, if acceptable, 
all the remaining Frowers origma!ly desigued to complete the con- 
templated Gartanp ; in which, when it is finished, they will look bet- 
ter than they do separately. 

Respectfully yours, A. 


THE GARLAND, 
FLOWER V. 


INTELLECT. 


——An intellect in man, and of so noble a mould, as that nothing is 


too vast for it to fathom, nor any thing too small for it to discern. 
Digby, 


Eyre of the soul! whose penetrating ray 

Can in an instant range the universe, 

Through each opposing form and essence pierce, 
And visit regions of evernal day. 


This faculty divine, how wond’rous.—vast ! 
With more than light’s velocity to soar, 
More than created nature to explore, 
Irom the Supreme, down todrear nothing’s waste | 


Through being’s universal orb to rove, 
And order's of Intelligences view, 

Perfect in bliss, and harmony and love, 
Sublime the tour! and how transporting too! 


O what must then the immortal spirit be, 
When from this prison loos’d, and from gross matter free i 


AMYNTOR. 


rw 


TO THE*®SCHUYLKILL. 


Written on the Battery, a pleasant walk in New York. 


Waenre dear Schuylkill meandering flows, 
With a sigh, I oft wish I could stray ; 
For tho? beauties the Hudson disclose, 
Aud expanded and wide is its bay ; 
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Yet Schuylkill, thy memory still iov‘d, 
Thy groves I in fancy survey ; 
On thy banks so delightful, I've rov‘d, 
And in pleasure’s gay path pass‘d the day, 
Though absent from scenes ol my youth, 
And doom‘d still in exile to sigh ; 
Yet memory, sweet emblem of truth, 
Thy magic will oft bring them nigh. 
O could I on wings like the dove, 
Cleave ether, and traverse the sky ? 
Fo. thy banks which so fondly I love, 
Enraptur’d, this moment I'd fly. 
Fac!y hill, brook and valley I see, 
And thy murm‘ring dear river I hear ; 
Yet tho‘ charming to ear and to eye,, 
Too soon do they all disappear ! 
Now Cynthia recedes down the west, 
And the crowds that but late pass‘d along, 
Have retir'd to their homes and their rest ;— 
So here ends my dream and my song. 
SYLVIA» 


i ae 


A PRAYER. 


Once more I‘ll touch my tuneful lute, 
Which long has lain too idly mute, 
In praise of that great power, 
Whose wisdom rules our happy land, 
Who guides us through the rocky strand, 
And brings us safe to shore. 


Thou Great All Wise Supremely Good, 

W hose voice can stem the swelling flood, 
Then hear my ardent prayer ! 

O purify this wayward heart 

From pride and passion‘s rankling dart, 
Restore those peaceful hours : 


When as the lark I caroll‘d gay, 
When cheerfully I hail'd the day, 
And nightly sought repose ; 
Restore my soul to reason‘s power, 
Nov let misfortune’s gloomy hour, 
Thus wrap my mind in woes ! 


If in my heart vain glory hide, 
And that more baneful torment, pride, 
Let wisdom rule my breast ! 








ry 
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I wish thy laws still to obey, 
Be innocent and mildiy gay, 
Not thus with grief opprest. 


Then grant me Ifeaven one soothing friend, 
My joys to share, my faults to mend, 
And know my every thought ! 
One on whose bosom I could lean, 
Nor think that happiness a dream, 
By playful fancy brought. 


CECILIA. 


ee. 


LINES, 


Written during a violent storm. 


> 


liars thunders roar and lurid lightnings glare, 
The elements tremendous battle rage ; 

But slight the siorm that howls along the air, 
To those that in my troubled bosom rage. 

There wild emotions rave without control, 


And passion‘s whirlwinds desolate my soul. 


I love to gaze upon the gloomy scene, 
Darkness and storms more joy to me impart 
Than tranquil skies, unclouded and serene :— 
Too powerful contrast to my saddened heart ! 
Then winds how! on, and muttering thunders roll, 
‘* It suits the gloomy habit of my soul.” 


ROSA. 


meee 


THE SEASON. 


Pomona and Ceres now gaily advance, 
The nymps and the swains tread the light airy dance; 
All nature looks cheertul, is blooming and gay, 
While harvests rich stores does past labour repay. 
Oo our now joyful shores see plenty and peace, 
The ove yielding treasures our joys to increase ; 
While peace waves her olive, our Eagle soars high, 
Bids us but be united, and danger defy. 
ROSETTA. 


Would you escape the dark malignant Icer, 
The bitter tauat, the spirit-wwounding sneer ; 
Then view green folly, with reflcction coo) ; 
Reproof infames, but never mends the fool. 
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THE HARP. 


[Under this head, we intend from time to time publishing a vrriety 
of the newesi, and most fashionable songs ;—such parttcularly, as are 
calculated for the entertainment and awusement of the ladies. 


NYMPH OF THE GROVE. 
Inscribed to Miss Eliza Iue.ccee 


Mi tp flows the breeze, o’er the calm shades of even, 
Soothing to sorrow, and soothing to wo ; 
Kina falls the dew from the starry realm’d Heaven, 
And lights with its bounties on flowrets below. 
Cheer’d is the coming of Mgy’s genial morning, 
And welcome its breath, tool, refreshing and bland ; 
When roses and lilies, wild parterres adorning, 

To swell the sweet gale all their fragrance expand. 
But full as refreshing, and still more heartthrilling, 
Are the graces refulgent of the maid that I love; 
Her cheeks bright as morning, her lips dew-distilling, 
Speak none is so fair as the nymph of the grove. 


When on some bank’s verdure together reclining, 
Whilst her long auburn locks sportive play in the wind ; 
We feel all those transports, those rapiures combining, 
That mortalse’er felt, or pure Heaven design’d. 
While her head ’gainst my breast she all lovely reposes, 
And makes my true heart, her fond pillow of joy ; 
O!—how inclination its throbbing opposes. 
For fear the wild tumults herrest may destroy. 
Affection so glowing, e’en sceptics must favour, 
And stern unbelief will dissolve, and approve 
'n reviewing each anxious, each studied endeavor, 
To merit my chaste, charming nymph of the grove 
LOTHARIO. 


EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. 


Who can escape death’s potent rage? 
His arrows spare nor sex, nor age, 
However voung or fair. 
He cali’d me in youth’s brightest bloom; 
And for the co/d, the silent tomb’ 
I bid you too prepare. 


a 


THE best method to suppress the passion of envy, is to make a 
point of doing rigid justice to those objects which most excite it. 
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THEATRICAL. 
MARRIED. 


On Friday evening last. in Washingtoncity, by the rev. Mr. M‘Cor- 
inic, Mr. Joseph F. W. Harris, to Miss Sopiita Douglass Abercrombie, 
Both of the Theatre. 

On Monday evening at the same plaice, by the rev. Mr. Beach, Mr. 
William Anderson, to Miss Euphemia Jefferson, daughter of Mr. Jo- 
seph Jefferson, allof the Theatre. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


By a private letter of Atticus, we are informed that his residence in 
this city will terminate, end consequently his correspondence ceas¢, 
with this week ;—and we cannot, consistently with our firsc design of 
juvenile encouragement. feel any emotions of rezret at the separation. 
Instead of being liberal he has been cynical, and with the excerntion of 
the strictures upon Alonzo, his criticisms have not been marked with 
that charecter of imparuality and justice, which he seemed so desirous 
to attain. Cecilia particularly, has been treaied mercilessly by him, 
and even 2osa.—to whose poetical talent, we acknowledge ourselves 
deeply indebied, has noi altogether escaped the shafts of his malevo- 
lence. 

’Tis not however. for correspondents such as these that we fear; 
their literary distinction depends not upon Atticus ;—ihey are known, 
and écing know, are properly estimated. It is for the youthful vota- 
ries of the muses, that we feel concerned, lest the terrors of the critic‘s 
bash may deter them from that application and exertion of taients, 
which alone can enable them, to court criticism, or defy ridicule. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


") he subsriber’s Academy for Younc Lan1gs, is again 
open at No. Li, South Sixth Street, opposite the Shakes. 
peare Buildings. 

In this Seminary may be acquircd, at a small expense, 
all the essential brsaches of a useful education, anda gene- 
ral acquaintance with polite literature. 

GEV. BOO. i. 
-—— a ea _—— —=—=—= 
Awb LPH LAc—P i inted and pudiished by MKS. CARR, 
NO. 5 ilorwung s Alev. running from Second to Third, between 
Market aud Arch Strcets. 




















